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TranScript is the internal _ 
newsletter ofthe Oregon 
Department of Transportation. 
_TranScript: _ 


pm Represents all of ODOT. 

p Provides a mechanism to 
share information and receive _ 
feedback, both internal and _ 
external. 

p> Takes a proactive approach to 
help communicate and enable 
change. 

> Helps people grasp the 
department's philosophy, 
values and flavor. 

p Encourages broad 

participation and readership. 
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Windfall to enhance traffic safety 


DOT’s Traffic Safety Section will get an unex- 

pected windfall in federal funding this September. 
The section will receive $1 million more than originally 
expected in federal National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA) grants. 

Traffic Safety Manager Ed Marges said Oregon will 
receive 2 new NHTSA grants, plus redistributed funds 
not used by other states. The money includes: 

p $172,033 of redistributed funds. This money, 
added to an existing grant, is earmarked to help 
local police agencies enforce Oregon’s safety belt 
and motorcycle helmet laws, and to help educate 
drivers how to correctly use child safety seats. This 
addition allows Traffic Safety to spend about 
$400,000 for this program in 1994. 

p $150,000 for a one-time demonstration grant to be 
shared by Oregon and Washington, to help fund a 
15-month-long “International Safety Belt Cam- 
paign.” Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 
will be partners in 4 traffic safety campaigns 
between October 1993 and December 1994. Each 
campaign will include safety belt use surveys, ad 
campaigns, police news conferences, enforcement 
blitzes and news releases. 

p $532,580 in a basic allocation and an additional 
$320,000 in redistributed funds to help curb 
driving under the influence of intoxicants. 

Marges said because Oregon spent all the federal 

funds for which it qualified during the past 5 years, 


Traffic Safety anticipated scaling back its educational 
programs for impaired driving, and safety belt and 
motorcycle helmet use. 

“Because the old federal program to help fight im- 
paired driving was no longer available, it left a hole of 
about $800,000 in our budget,” said Marges. “Last 
October, we told a lot of people we'd be having a skinny 
year in 1994, because we’d have $800,000 less in federal 
grants than the previous 5 years.” 

But when Congress created a new program as part of 
ISTEA (the Intermodal Surface Transportation Effi- 
ciency Act), Oregon seized the opportunity and applied 
for the funds. To qualify, ODOT Traffic Safety had to 
show that Oregon has specific traffic safety laws and 
programs already in place to combat the highway death 
toll. Under the new program, up to $1 million in federal 
grants is available to each state for 5 years. 

“We didn’t know how much we'd get, so we applied 
for about $850,000 to replace the amount we were 
eligible for in other federal NHTSA grants,” 
said. 

Traffic Safety was recently notified by the Governor’s 
office that the funding was awarded, including the 
redistribution funds that bring the new program above 
previous funding levels. 

“Now, we're hustling to get it obligated,” Marges said. 
“Tt’s extra money, and we're really happy to get it. With 
these added funds, we'll have more resources to go into 
traffic safety programs than ever before.” w 


Marges 


The Governor’s office recently notified the Traffic Safety Section it would receive more than $1 million in federal grants. 
The money will be used to enforce motorcycle helmet laws and safety belt laws, and help curb driving under the influence. 


Pride in Public Cervice- gas 


You may have other reasons 
why Pride is important 

to ODOT. 

Send your comments 

to Allyson Spencer, 
Organizational Development, 
109 Transportation Building, 
Salem, 97310, 

or call her at 378-3419. 


Why ethics? Why now? 


Pride in Public Service (Pride) training is in full 

swing. The training is designed to to prepare employees for 
difficult decisions in their work life, and to help protect 
employees from making unethical choices. Most senior 
managers have completed the 2-day training class. 
Supervisors will begin the training in October, with the 
rest of ODOT employees to begin Pride training beginning 
February 1994. 

Frank Navran, ODOT’s consultant partner for this pro- 
gram, recently wrote an article entitled ,“Why Ethics? Why 
Now?” for his newsletter, which explains why programs 
like Pride are important to organizations today. 

With permission, TranScript is reprinting parts of his 
article to share some of the reasons behind our program. 


hy this emphasis on ethics, and why now? For 

every organization and every project, there are 
specific and timely reasons for conducting an ethics 
program. 


It’s the right thing to do 


Most employees are concerned about doing what is 
right. There is a sense of morality about business, which 
says, What we do serves society; our organization must 
do some good in the grand scheme of things.’ 

Like individuals, organizations often adopt universal 
values and include them in their operational values. 
These universal values include honesty, integrity, prom- 
ise-keeping, fidelity, fairness, caring for others, respect 
for others, responsible citizenship, pursuit of excellence 
and accountability. In changing times, values serve to 
keep us pointed in the right direction. 


It’s the smart thing to do 


Good ethics equals good business. In terms of quality, 
customer service, employee relations, vendor relations, 
regulatory relations and public perception, the benefits 
of ethical dealings often make their way to the bottom line. 

Inside an organization, there are good reasons for why 


employees also must view the organization as ethical. 
There is ample evidence that many negative employee 
behaviors happen because they think the organization is 
unfair or lacks integrity. When employees perceive ethi- 
cal conflict — disagreement between their personal val- 
ues and the values overtly stated or implied by an 
organization’s actions — they often feel a need to de- 
fend themselves from anticipated retaliation and/or 
punish the organization for the way they have been 
treated. In Pride training, this is called silent sabotage 
and feeding the hog. 


It’s the legal thing to do 


The federal government has issued a new set of sen- 
tencing guidelines for ethics violations. Through the 
government’s efforts to encourage effective ethics pro- 
grams, fines for ethical violations now can go as high as 
$29 million. 

In exchange for a good faith ethics management pro- 
gram and cooperation with authorities, potential fines 
can be lowered by as much as 80 percent. In fact, the 
only thing an organization can do before an ethics viola- 
tion occurs to lower its exposure to these fines is to in- 
stitute an effective management program. The program 
must be directed at “preventing, detecting and report- 
ing” ethics violations. 


It’s the way we want to be viewed 


Organizations operate in the public arena. Whether 
we are talking about stockholders, consumer advocates 
or government agencies, the truth remains that percep- 
tion is reality. If the organization is perceived as ethical, 
the organization will be regarded more favorably. 

For some, ethics programs are a way of saying to con- 
cerned stakeholders that, “We care. We are trying to be 
the most ethical organization we can possibly be.’ That 
does not mean the program is insincere. It merely recog- 
nizes there is a positive perceptual by-product to doing 
what is right. w 


Move combines ODOT's enforcement roles 


fter more than half a century with the former 

Highway Division, weighmaster and 
transportation permit functions have moved to a new 
home in Driver and Motor Vehicle Services within the 
Oregon Department of Transportation. 

Stephen Johnston, manager of the Motor Carriers 
Service (MCS) Group (formerly Permits and 
Weighmasters Section), said the move consolidated 
most of ODOT’s enforcement functions within DMV. 

“DMV issues driver licenses, vehicle registrations and 
titles, and performs other enforcement functions related to 
the operation of vehicles on the roadway,” Johnston said. 

“The MCS Group enforces state size and weight laws, 
which have a direct bearing on damage and premature 
wear to the highway system, the safety of the highway 
system, and the department’s pavement management 
functions,” he said. 

Johnston’s group includes 120 employees who are in- 
volved in size and weight enforcement functions, 16 
who are involved in the issuance of transportation per- 
mits for oversize and/or overweight loads, and 2 who 
enforce billboard laws. 

“Our office issues transportation permits and routing 
for all loads that exceed the statutory limits of 14 feet 
high and 8-1/2 feet wide,” Johnston said. “We deliver 
permits in person, by mail, by fax, or through commer- 
cial services to many locations, including the ports of 
entry, DMV offices, truck stops, or to the motor carri- 


ers’ offices.” 

Thirteen weighmasters’ offices in 7 weighmaster dis- 
tricts enforce size and weight laws for vehicles already 
on the highways by issuing citations or by “legalizing.” 
By law, any axle more than 1,000 pounds overweight or 
any overall load more than 4,000 pounds overweight 
must be “legalized,” or reduced in weight, before it re- 
turns to the highway. 

“Our citations differ from speeding citations,” 
Johnston said. “If you receive a ticket for a speeding vio- 
lation in which no one is injured, you have broken a 
traffic law, but you haven’t caused any damage. When 
we issue an overweight citation, we know the roadway 
has already been damaged.” 

Over time, that damage can reduce the life span of 
Oregon’s highways and bridges. 

“If you drive an overweight load across a wooden 
bridge, you may hear a loud cracking noise,” Johnston 
said. “That load on a steel bridge won’t create a noise, 
but it will damage the bridge and reduce its life span.” 

A bill which would have moved the MCS Group’s 
functions to the Oregon Public Utility Commission was 
defeated in the last legislative session. Johnston said 
ODOT opposed the move. 

“We felt it was important to keep the responsibility for 
enforcing highway preservation within the agency re- 
sponsible for building and maintaining the highway sys- 
tem — ODOT.” w 


New licensing processes at DMV 


uring the next 4 years, Driver and Motor Vehicle 

Services (DMV) will install a new licensing system 
to improve the way it does business. New computers, 
new computer programs and new work processes will let 
employees do more licensing work in less time. 

Under the new licensing processes, an employee will 
be responsible for a product or service. This contrasts 
with many of DMV’s present processes, where each per- 
son is responsible for 1 step in an assembly line process. 

For example, today an application for registration 
passes through several hands. Local office employees 
take customers’ money and registration information, 
which they then send to headquarters. Headquarters 
staff issue the registration cards. 

With the new system, field staff will enter the informa- 
tion, produce the cards, and hand them to the custom- 
ers. Employees will be responsible for more varied tasks, 
will know more about DMV business and will have 
broader authority, according to Pat Kelley, DMV- 
ISProject information specialist. 

The new processes also mean jobs will change or no 
longer be needed. 

“DMV will train employees for their new duties and 
help prepare those whose jobs go away for a job change 
either within or outside DMV,” said Kelley. 

The ODOT Management Team has made a commit- 
ment to consider employees displaced by the new sys- 
tem for similar or lower level jobs anywhere in the de- 
partment. 

“We will do everything we can to make things go 
smoothly for employees who will make these changes,” 
said DMV Manager Jane Hardy Cease. “We will try very 


Developing skills to cope with stress 


hange — even change for the better — causes 

stress. With the massive changes that have been 
occurring within ODOT the past several years, it’s no 
wonder employees’ stress levels have on occasion shot 
up like a thermometer on a hot day. 

According to information from Cascade Centers, Inc., 
the state’s Employee Assistance Program (EAP) pro- 
vider, people can survive stress caused by change by rec- 
ognizing stress for what it is and developing skills to 
cope with it. 

Facing organizational change, especially one that in- 
volves a change or loss of a job, often is like facing the 
death of a loved one or a terminal illness. Many people 
go through stages that include denial, an overwhelming 
sense of loss, resistance and anger, anxiety and, finally, 
acceptance. 

It’s normal to feel the effects of stress as you work 
through this cycle. However, there are techniques and 
skills that can help shorten that process. 

At the end of the process, people should be able to let 
go of the “old world” and move ahead. 

Cascade Centers suggests several ways managers and 
line employees can aid the “letting go” process: 

p> Recognize that change causes transition. Transi- 

tions always start with an “ending.” 

p> Expect that losses will be experienced. Find ways 

to acknowledge the losses of individuals and 
work units. Find ways to honor those individuals 
and work units for what they have given. 

p> Expect and accept the feelings that accompany 

loss. Recognize that feelings are neither right or 
wrong, nor good or bad. They just are. Find ways 
to express these feelings. Talk with others. Keep a 
journal. Do some physical exercise. 

> Observe the “letting go” through a ceremony, 

ritual or other symbolic activity 

Cascade Centers also compiled a list of stress reducers 
that includes: 

> Create order out of chaos. Organize your home 

and workspace so that you always know exactly 
where things are. Put things away where they be- 
long and you won't go through the stress of los- 
ing things. 


hard to have normal attrition and retirement work for us.” 

The new licensing system will take 3 to 5 years to 
implement. DMV will install the new licensing pro- 
grams in stages, beginning in September 1994 and con- 
tinuing through September 1997. DMV staff reductions 
are not expected to begin until early 1995. 

“Staff reductions are based on today’s responsibilities 
and workload. If DMV is asked to provide additional 
services or if the workload increases, the numbers may 
change,” said Kelley. 

The department is in the early stages of planning how 
to make the change of job duties and reductions in staff 
go smoothly. The DMV management team has ap- 
pointed a task force to help people make the transition 
to other jobs in ODOT, or to jobs in other agencies in 
the state system. The task force will recommend to the 
DMV management team resources to help employees. 
Such resources include training, education, career coun- 
seling and employment help. 

Representatives from the Oregon Public Employees 
Union (OPEU), DMV management, DMV staff, ODOT 
Personnel and the ISProject are serving on the task 
force. Members include Ed Taub, OPEU, organizer; 
Noe Pineda, Medford office staff and president of 
DMV’s local chapter of OPEU; Russ Graham, Field Ser- 
vices manager; Carolyn Krater, Document Processing 
Services manager; Jennifer Mendez, Field Services area 
manager; Karen McCarty, Document Processing staff; 
Karen Pearl, License Control Services staff; Judy Gre- 
gory and Sherri Frank, Human Resources and Organi- 
zational Development; and Pat Kelley and Mary Will- 
iams, ISProject. w 


p Turn “needs” into preferences. Our basic needs 
translate into food, water and shelter. Everything 
else is a preference. Don’t get too attached to 
preferences. 

> Don’t forget to breathe. When feeling stressed, 
most people tend to breathe in short, shallow 
breaths. When you breathe that way, stale air is 
not expelled, oxidation of the tissues is incom- 
plete and muscle tension frequently results. 
Check your breathing throughout the day, and 
before, during and after high-pressure situations. 
If you find your stomach muscles are knotted 
and your breathing shallow, relax all your 
muscles and take several short, deep, slow 
breaths. Note how, when youw’re relaxed, both 
your abdomen and chest expand when you 
breathe. 

> Get up and stretch periodically if your job re- 
quires you to sit for extended periods. 

> Don’t rely on your memory. Write down your 
appointment times and keep lists. 

> Procrastination is stressful. Whatever you want 
to do tomorrow, do today. Whatever you want to 
do today, do now. 

> Every day, do something you really enjoy. 

> Schedule a realistic day. Avoid the tendency to 
schedule back-to-back appointments. Allow time 
between appointments for a breathing spell. 

> Focus on understanding, rather than on being 
understood. 

> Allow yourself time — every day — for privacy, 
quiet and introspection. 

p> Don’t forget to take a lunch break. Try to get 
away from your desk or work area. 

The Employee Assistance Program can help ODOT 
employees deal with stress caused by organizational 
change. To schedule an appointment, call the following 
telephone numbers: 

Salem 588-0777 

East Portland 253-3841 

Tigard 639-3009 

Corvallis 757-3013 

Other locations — 1-800-257-6291 (toll free). 


he Oregon Trail again felt the impact of hooves and 

the grind of iron-rimmed wagon wheels last month 
as a commemorative wagon train made its way across 
eastern Oregon and down the Columbia Gorge. 

And thanks to ODOT, the trek was much easier than 
the one pioneers endured in the 1840s and ’50s. 

The wagon train was one of the highlights of the ses- 
quicentennial celebration of the trail which brought 
thousands of pioneers from the eastern U.S. to Oregon 
country during the mid-19th century. 

ODOT?’s contribution to the celebration included pro- 
viding a place for the train to camp for 1 night, and traf- 
fic control to ensure safety. 

“We issued a permit for the 
wagon train to camp overnight at 
the Weatherby Rest Area,” said 
Tom Kuhlman, ODOT District 14 
manager, Ontario. “We also pro- 
vided a truck equipped with 
warning arrows that followed the 
wagon train while it was on the 
freeway.” 


ODOT assists Oregon Trail wagon train 


Kuhlman said the trip across Oregon was planned so 
that the train spent minimal time on the freeway. 

“We were advised that the train had created a fair 
amount of traffic congestion when it was in Idaho,” he 
said. 

When ODOT and state police officials met with the 
wagon master to discuss the route, the wagon master de- 
cided to change the planned route so that the train 
would spend less time on the freeway. 

“We noticed that when the train was on the freeway 
we didn’t have much trouble with the traffic traveling 
the same direction as the train,” Kuhlman said. “The 
congestion occurred in the eastbound lanes — every- 
body wanted to slow down and watch the train.” 

The wagon train entered Oregon near Nyssa July 28 
after a 3-month journey from Independence, Missouri. 
The train spent 40 days traveling through eastern Or- 
egon, the Columbia Gorge and parts of the Willamette 
Valley before ending its trip in Oregon City September 
5. The number of wagons in the train varied, but aver- 
aged about 10. The train’s speed averaged slightly more 
than 16 miles a day. w 


The Oregon Trail wagon train heads 
north on Highway 206 near 
Fulton Gulch. 


Back about 150 years ago, travelers 
wouldn’t have been able to take a 
break at Baker Valley Safety Rest 

Area, or a hot shower at Emigrant 
Spring State Park. There were no gas 
stations, visitor information centers 
or highway signs directing drivers to 
overnight accommodations. 

Instead of sedans, trucks and mo- 
torcycles, the early pioneers rode or 
walked beside oxen, mules or horses. 

Rather than smooth trips on paved 

highways and over modern bridges, 

the covered wagons traversed dusty 
plains, muddy hills, jagged rocks, 


towering mountains and wild rivers. 


Rain ... need we say more? 


A cold front moving onshore will bring plenty of rain across 
Oregon today. More of the same is expected tomorrow and 
the next day, and the day after that, and.... Well, rain can 
be expected forever. 


his forecast left most of Oregon frustrated this sum- 

mer. ODOT was no exception. Two inches more 
rainfall than the average for this time of year left summer 
road construction more than a little wet. Projects across 
the state have been delayed — some seriously and some 
not so seriously. Now that the good weather has arrived, 
though, hot mix asphalt overlay projects have been ac- 
celerated by crews working long hours and weekends. 
The cold mix jobs were not so lucky — contractors had 
to be finished by Saturday, August 7. 

To meet that deadline, “some contractors had to 
double-shift and work weekends — if their contracts al- 
lowed it,” said Transportation Region 5 Construction 
Manager Walt Sullivan. “Contractors who didn’t make it 
and needed only a few days more to finish were given the 
extension.” 

Transportation Region 5 appears to have suffered the 
most from the rainy weather. Not only did the rain de- 
lay preservation work on many roads, it flooded others. 


While those roads were underwater, heavy traffic tore up 
the detour roads from overuse. 

“Now,” said Sullivan, “those roads need fixing.” 

Each region expects at least 1 contractor to ask for an 
extension on a major project. 

“An extension of the contract completion time will be 
granted provided the delayed work was on the project’s 
critical path and the weather conditions were not rea- 
sonably predictable,” said Transportation Region 1 Con- 
struction Manager Art Louie. “The burden of proof rests 
on the contractor.” 

Despite the rush to meet contract completion dates 
and asphalt paving cut-off dates, some contractors aren’t 
going to make it. If the good weather holds, however, 
extensions can be granted, but only on a case-by-case 
basis. 

“For paving, the key word is temperature,” said Field 
Operations Engineer John Sheldrake. “Even if it’s a 
sunny, warm day, the road surface must be above 50 de- 
grees for the asphalt to adhere properly. Unfortunately, 
some contractors may feel a financial pinch if a project is 
carried over to the next construction season.” 

“We won’t know how many projects were delayed un- 
til October,” Sheldrake said. “At that time, we’ll know 
just where we stand.” w 


ODOT rides transit into multimodal future 


Eb Engelmann, ODOT 
Environmental Section 
manager, bicycles as a 


Section focu 


[Deo yourself travel- 
ing from downtown 
Portland to the Ashland 
Shakespearean Festival 
along the I-5 corridor, or 
from Lincoln City’s ocean 
beaches to the Oregon 
Trail Interpretive Center 
near Baker City, or from 
the Pendleton Roundup to 
the High Desert Museum 
in Bend. 

Now imagine taking 
those trips without driving 
alone in an automobile. 
That is the vision of Joni 
Reid, manager of the Pub- 
lic Transit Section of 


commuting alternative to ODOT’s Transportation 
driving acar. Development Branch. 
“The goal of Public 


Transit is to ensure that transportation alternatives are 
available throughout Oregon. We’re developing services 
with our providers to make this happen,” Reid said. 

Those alternatives include specialized transportation 
systems for citizens with mobility impairments, city bus 
systems, intercity bus companies, taxis providing special 
services, and various forms of passenger rail — light, 
high speed and conventional. 


Sharing the ride 


Public Transit promotes commuting alternatives such 
as carpool, vanpool, bicycling and walking through local 
rideshare programs in Portland, Salem, Eugene, 
Corvallis and Medford. The section also encourages 
telecommuting through a pilot project in ODOT’s 
Transportation Region 1 and joint planning efforts with 
other state agencies. 

“We also are looking at Transportation Demand Man- 
agement (TDM) strategies as a way to help reduce reli- 
ance on the single passenger automobile as the primary 
option for commuting,” Reid said. 

Reid points to Nike’s commuter program, which 
eliminated the need for 300 parking spaces at its 
Beaverton headquarters, as a major TDM success and an 
excellent example of public-private cooperation. 

Public Transit also is involved in working with the Or- 
egon Transportation Plan to lay the groundwork for a 
coordinated, statewide, multimodal transportation sys- 
tem. Public Transit participates in that vision by provid- 
ing counties and smaller transit districts with technical 
support and planning assistance designed to help them 
meet their transportation needs with limited resources. 


Transit’s dual role 


Recently, the federal government began emphasizing 
integrated planning and flexibility at the state level by 
making federal funds available for either highway or 
transit use. 

“Our challenge is to build trust between highway and 
transit advocates as both groups begin competing for 
dollars,” she said. 

To achieve that trust, ODOT regional staff participate 
in transit planning at the local level by identifying exist- 
ing local services, reviewing and commenting on local 
grant applications, and communicating state priorities 
and decisions at the local level. 

“The impetus for developing transportation alterna- 
tives is local,” Reid said. “The primary users of public 
transit — the frustrated commuter, the low-income per- 
son, elderly riders and people with disabilities — usually 


initiate the demand.” 

While Oregonians recognize the role of transportation 
alternatives in addressing growth and congestion prob- 
lems in urban areas, they may not recognize transit’s 
critical social service function in both urban and rural 
areas. 

Reid and her 12-person staff face what she calls a 
“monumental effort” to educate the public about 
transit’s dual role. 

“The OTP recognizes that different services are appro- 
priate for different parts of the state and that trade-offs 
will be necessary,” she said. “The key is to evaluate the 
alternatives before we spend the money.” 


Helping provide statewide services 


To guide the development of transit services, the sec- 
tion is leading the effort to develop the Oregon Public 
Transportation Plan. Like the OTP, the Public Transpor- 
tation Plan will set the vision for transit development 
across the state. The plan will guide planners and transit 
agencies as they work to develop transit as part of the 
transportation system. 

Public Transit provides funding to counties or smaller 
transit districts through grants from the state Special 
Transportation Fund and Federal Transit Administra- 
tion (FTA) programs. 

Large urban transit systems, such as Tri-Met in the 
Portland Metropolitan Area and Cherriots in Salem, re- 
ceive funds directly from the FTA with Public Transit 
oversight of their plans. 

Although the 1993 legislature recessed without ap- 
proving new funding for transit, the Public Transit sec- 
tion is still committed to the vision of the OTP. 

“We will become more creative in finding and target- 
ing resources to provide the most appropriate services 
across the state,” Reid said. “Our success in getting par- 
tial funding for high speed rail will keep us moving to- 
ward the future of public transportation.” w 


The Public Transit Section works to ensure public transportation alternatives are available and 
accessible to citizens throughout Oregon. 


Don Forbes 
ODOT Director 
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As we at ODOT travel 
through the times ahead, 

like those who traveled the 
Oregon Trail, we need to 
chart our course based on 

the values and guidelines 

of those who preceded us. 


)) 


DOT is steeped in traditions. Many long-held val- 

ues and beliefs have served us well during our his- 
tory. Yet, as we move Oregon’s transportation into the 
21st century, a new set of values and commitments is 
emerging. 

In this press toward the future, some people fear we 
will leave behind valuable parts of our history which 
should be sustained. How can we ensure that the useful 
lessons, experiences and values of our past are woven 
into the times ahead? 

Of all recent events at ODOT, the single occurrence 
that has brought this to my mind — and I'd imagine 
many others’ — is the retirement of Bill Anhorn. 
Through my years at ODOT, Bill has been a valued 
friend, counselor and mentor. 

A mentor in the true sense of the word is one who 
guides, who teaches by inspiring the learner to question, 
who transmits values and meanings. Bill has mentored 
many of us. He has mentored ODOT. 

Bill possesses an unmatched knowledge of ODOT’s 
business, a unique depth of insight into the people who 
are ODOT, and an instinctive sense of the people and 
political realities of Oregon. His unwavering value base 
has been a key connection between ODOT as it was, 
ODOT as we are today, and the ODOT we have charted 
for the future. 

In many ways, Bill personifies the outstanding quali- 
ties of ODOT’s past, which we want our future to em- 
brace as well — a focus on results; a commitment to 
quality; a sense of caring within the ODOT family. 


These values, instilled throughout ODOT, are our heri- 
tage and our responsibility to preserve and nurture. 

Thinking back, there is again a lesson to be taken from 
those who came across the Oregon Trail. Undaunted 
trailblazers set the initial path for others to follow. They 
outlined the best course, set guidelines for safe passage 
and personally led some travelers through. 

But, the number of pioneers these leaders could per- 
sonally take across the country was limited. Hundreds of 
thousands of settlers would have to rely on other guides 
and on the guidance and history left by those who had 
gone before. Even more so, they would have to sharpen 
their own abilities and beliefs to master the events and 
trials of their particular passage. In doing so, each pro- 
gressive traveler became a trailblazer, smoothing the 
path and strengthening the legacy for those who would 
follow. 

As we at ODOT travel through the times ahead, like 
those who traveled the Oregon Trail, we need to chart 
our course based on the values and guidelines of those 
who preceded us. We must remember to honor the ef- 
forts of our predecessors by continuing to apply the best 
of their knowledge, intentions and visions. In this way, 
we ensure that the most valuable elements of our heri- 
tage are fused into our future. 

Elements of Bill’s know-how, thoughts, efforts and wit 
are sprinkled throughout the people and community 
who are ODOT, and influence the way we do our busi- 
ness. We honor him by continuing to apply these valu- 
able traits — and we will miss him dearly. ¥ 


Invitation to ODOT retirees 


We want to know what’s been going on in your lives for the Retirees’ Report, featured monthly in 
TranScript. Call Jacque Carlisle at 378-6546 to update us on your hobbies, travels and interests. 
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TranScript Editorial Advisory Board 
looking for Eastern Oregon member 


The next TranScript Editorial Advisory Board meeting is Friday, September 24, from 9:00 a.m. to 
11:00 a.m. in LaGrande at the Transportation Region 5 Building, Room 201, 3012 Island Avenue. 
If you have story ideas, comments or suggestions for future issues of TranScript, 
give them to a board member before the meeting, or join us in LaGrande. 
We will open the last half hour of the meeting for guests’ comments. 


TranScript Editorial Advisory Board: 


Beth Ketchum Wilson, Managing Editor: 378-8413 
Claudia Lockwood, Production Editor: 378-6561 
Orrin Russie, Photography Editor: 378-6312 
Chuck Curtis, Astoria: 325-7772 
Shirley Gardipee, Springfield: 726-2513 
Mark Hubble, Salem: 945-5068 
Patrick O'Connor, Ashland: 482-4344 
Thad Reynolds, Portland: 731-3302 
Ron Scheele, Salem: 378-6546 
Vacancy, Central/Eastern Oregon 

Driver and Motor Vehicle Services: 

Central Service Area Wayne Earnshaw 686-7573 
North Service Area Michael Ward 653-3211 
Northwest Area Dennis Rice 378-6105 
Southwest/East Area Jo Ellen Simon 474-3181 
Financial Services: Tony Lewis 378-6578 


Human Resource and Organization Development: 


Sandy Deluna 378-3419 
Information Systems: Craig Holt 378-3735 
Operations: 
Region 1 Janis Collins 653-3217 
Kathy Conrad 653-3217 
Region 2 Lisa Flowers 378-2626 
Region 3 ShirleyMae Cole 440-3399 
Region 4 Dale Allen 388-6180 
Region 5 Tom Carman 963-3177 
Support Services: Tom Luther 378-2602 
Technical Services: Tami White 378-6299 
Transportation Development: 
John Elliott 378-2849 


The employee contributor for stories in this issue of TranScript was Larry Christianson. 


The RAC serves a valuable 


Early this year, ODOT developed a new, centralized pro- 
cess for requesting and approving computer equipment 
purchases. That process — the Resource Allocation Com- 
mittee (RAC) — has been the topic of much discussion, 
and has generated many concerns and comments, such as 
those expressed last month on TranScript’s Candid Com- 
ments page. This month, RAC member Steve Green ex- 
plains the process and responds to those concerns. 


he Resource Allocation Committee is composed of 

10 members representing operational units from 
across the Department of Transportation. The RAC is 
heavily weighted in favor of those who represent “doer” 
parts of the organization and lightly weighted with those 
responsible for planning, administering and organizing. 
We have the director as a member, and we have repre- 
sentation from Driver and Motor Vehicle Services 
Branch. Field maintenance, field project development 
and field construction also are represented. And, we 
have representatives from the Transportation Develop- 
ment and Technical Services branches. 

Without exception, all the members of the RAC are 
people who recognize the need and desirability of plac- 
ing technology in the hands of those doing the work, to 
improve the efficiency and the effectiveness of our orga- 
nization. As a matter of fact, the RAC’s vision of the 
ODOT automation environment is one where everyone 
has ready access to all the automation equipment neces- 
sary to do their job and where automation is seen as a 
tool, not a toy or some exotic extra. 


Changing the automation allocation process 


The one frustration that all members of the RAC have 
expressed at one time or another is the inability to get 
automation equipment in the amounts deemed neces- 
sary into the hands of those doing the work. When the 
RAC first was organized, many of us agreed to partici- 
pate because of our deep sense of unhappiness with how 
automation equipment was allocated in the department. 

Prior to the creation of the RAC, obtaining automa- 
tion equipment was largely the result of success in the 
budget exercise. In that process, a unit got equipment if 
it was successful in getting money allocated in its capital 
expenditure budget and that success was, more often 
than not, the result of having had money in that cat- 
egory in the previous budget. So, if a unit had started to 
automate early, it continued to be allowed to expand its 
automation resources, while those who started later had 
a very difficult time making progress. If a unit had 
$100,000 in capital expenditure budget for biennium A, 
it got $106,000 (previous amount times the inflation 
factor) for biennium B. Others got nothing. 

The RAC committed itself from its first meeting to 


completely changing that automation allocation process. 


The RAC resisted the suggestion of some employees that 
it ought to put people through another round of plan- 
ning and justification before doing that. As a matter of 
fact, the RAC’s first action was to allocate 150 PCs solely 
on its belief that putting equipment into the hands of 
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employees was important. 

With that done, we began establishing the new process 
for allocating automation resources. We established cri- 
teria against which to measure requests, so that the pro- 
cess would be a rational process. Since we anticipated 
that the resources requested would be more than those 
available, we made the process a competitive one. And, 
since we knew we would have to deny some valid re- 
quests, we included a component of accountability for 
those requests that would be approved. 

The RAC tried hard to devise a set of instructions for 
those submitting automation requests to ensure that we 
could fairly compare the competing requests and so the 
criteria we would use to allocate the resources would be 
understood. The results of that effort were not surpris- 
ing, but they were a little disappointing. The requests for 
equipment and applications development exceeded the 
expected resources available by about 5 times. But, the 
requests all addressed the criteria in different ways. 
Some of the plans were very good. Some were not. 


RAC helps revise plans 


At this point, the RAC decided to give personal feed- 
back to the submitters outlining how to improve their 
requests. We saw this feedback as a second chance for 
those who had submitted plans that were not so good. 
While it could also be seen as a change in the RAC’s 
guidelines, we saw it as a way to maximize fairness in the 
allocation process. In this effort, members of the RAC 
and Information Services Branch personnel visited with 
and offered assistance to each unit in improving its plan. 
(That effort worked. I know the revised plans made the 
job of the RAC much harder since more of the requested 
equipment was justified by RAC’s criteria.) 

While this effort was under way, the RAC also began 
exploring ways to stretch the resources available. 
Through development of the self-funding concept, the 
RAC should be able to deliver more than twice as much 
equipment as the original funding would have allowed. 


Demand exceeds funds 


The RAC now finds itself in exactly the position it 
knew it would reach. We are pressing department ad- 
ministration to invest an additional $13 million in auto- 
mation activities, and we are continuing to look for cre- 
ative ways to stretch the limited resources available to 
us. We know the needs for automation exceed what the 
department has to invest. We want to make the wisest 
investments we can, and convince those making the re- 
source allocation decisions of how necessary these in- 
vestments are. 

While I understand the concerns I've heard expressed, 
I hope people can believe the RAC is working hard to 
deliver results, not just to demand more paper. None of 
us wants to be seen as erecting hurdles and making the 
obtaining of necessary equipment more difficult. I am 
willing to have the RAC judged totally on its ability to 
deliver results. If we don’t succeed, I know I will be the 
first to let someone else give it a try. W 
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Without exception, 

all the members of the 
RAC are people who 
recognize the need and 
desirability of placing 
technology in the hands 
of those doing the work, 
to improve the efficiency 
and the effectiveness of 
our organization. 


Who’s on 
the RAC? 
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Final legislative bills sent to Governor fo sign 


hen the August issue of 
TranScript went to print, the 

1993 Oregon Legislative Session had 
not yet ended. The bills listed to the 
right are those that were tracked by 
ODOT during the session, and 
which passed both the House and 
the Senate and were signed by the 
Governor since the last issue of 
TranScript. An additional 54 bills 
have been sent to the Governor, but 
have not yet been signed. 


A complete listing of bill results 
will be available soon from the 
Communications Branch. Call Ed 
Schoaps at 378-6526 to request a 
copy of the bill summary. 


HB2153 — Exempts certain uses of surface water from 
the requirement to obtain a water right permit and 
certification. 


HB2286 — Provides that obligee is party to any action 
to establish, enforce or modify child support obliga- 
tions. 


HB2507 — Requires ODOT to construct fences on all 
new freeway overpasses when they are built. Re- 
quires 15 fences to e constructed each year on exist- 
ing overpasses. 


HB2529 — Prohibits use of police accident reports or 
records for commercial purposes. 


HB2736 — Authorizes police officers to request blood 
tests from persons arrested for driving while under 
the influence of intoxicants. 


HB2802 — Allows a surviving spouse or dependent of 
a deceased retired member of the Public Employees’ 
Retirement System to participate in health insurance 
coverage offered by system, even though spouse or 
dependent is not receiving a retirement allowance. 


HB2900 — Specifies requirements for fenders or mud- 
guards on certain motor vehicles. 


HB3148 — Modifies the definition of a traffic control 
device. Expands the offense of unlawful interference 
with a traffic control device to include unauthorized 
conduct. 


SB0042 — Corrects erroneous material in solid waste 
and recycling laws. 


SB0087 — Increases underground storage tank annual 
compliance fee. 


SB0748 — Extends exemption from the requirement 
to apply for a vehicle title to participants in certain 
transactions. 


SB0755 — Proposes expenditures from lottery fund 
revenues for certain economic development, natural 
resource, infrastructure and other nonworkforce 
projects. 


SB1057 — Expands transportation facilities allowed in 
exclusive farm use zones. 


SB1084 — Allows DMV to establish the validity of a 
suspension when police had reasonable grounds to 
believe, at time request was made, that the person 
arrested had been driving under the influcnce of in- 
toxicants. 


Two members leave Transportation Commission 


\ | ike Hollern, chairman of the Oregon Transporta- 


tion Commission, and commission member 


Mike Hollern 


Roger Breezley 


Roger Breezley have resigned from the commission. 
Hollern and Breezley will leave their posts as soon as re- 
placements are named by Governor 
Roberts. 

Hollern announced his decision at the 
August commission meeting in Salem. He 
stated that he wanted more time to con- 
centrate on business matters and spend 
with his family. Hollern is president and 
chairman of Brooks Resources Corpora- 
tion, a real estate development company 
based in Bend. 

Breezley, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of U.S. Bancorp, 
the largest financial services holding com- 
pany headquartered in the Pacific North- 
west, announced his resignation in July. 

Remaining members of the commis- 
sion are John W. Whitty of Coos Bay, 
Cynthia J. Ford of Medford and Susan E. 
Brody of Eugene. w 


Wert named Transportation Development manager 


M ichal Wert, previ- 
ously Transporta- 
tion Development and 
Planning manager for 
Transportation Region 1, 
was named Transportation 
Development Branch 
manager in August. She 
replaces Paul Meyerhoff, 
I. 

Wert began her ODOT 
career in 1989 as a special 


Michal Wert projects manager for the 


region office in Milwaukie. She also has held region 
management positions in transportation planning and 
project development. 

A former planner for Yamhill County, Wert also was 
employed by CH2M Hill Northwest, Inc., where she held 
various positions, including manager of the Civil Engi- 
neering Department in Portland. 

She holds an undergraduate degree in Natural Re- 
source Planning from the University of Connecticut, and 
an associates degree in Liberal Arts from Harrisburg 
Area Community College in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
She is a member of the American Institute of Certified 
Planners. w 


ODOT develops bloodborne disease guidelines 


Last month, TranScript featured a story about a depart- 
ment employee who is HIV+. AIDS and HIV, while ex- 
tremely dangerous, are only two of the bloodborne diseases 
against which employees need to protect themselves. This 
month, TranScript takes a look at ODOT’s guidelines for 
protecting employees from exposure to bloodborne diseases. 


DOT employees who pick up roadside litter, clean 

restroom facilities, help at accident scenes or give 
first aid as “good samaritans” are increasingly aware of 
their risk of exposure to bloodborne diseases such as 
HIV or Hepatitis B. 

A special safety team has developed ODOT blood 
borne disease guidelines designed to protect department 
employees from occupational exposure. ODOT’s new 
effort is modeled after state and federal guidelines, said 
Dave White, Safety and Employee Services manager. 

The new ODOT bloodborne disease guidelines will be 
distributed in early October. The guidelines provide 
ODOT employees with the information needed to do 
their jobs safely while cutting the risks of exposure to 
bloodborne diseases. 


Guidelines give clear direction 


The guidelines stress practicing universal precautions 
by treating all blood and body fluids, such as vomit and 
urine, as if they are infected by HIV, Hepatitis B or 
other bloodborne diseases. The universal precautions 
apply to situations in which ODOT employees may be 
exposed to body fluids, such as giving first aid, cleaning 
rest area toilet facilities, picking up needles and other 
sharp objects discarded along roadsides, and handling 
garbage bags that may contain needles or sharp objects, 
White said. 

The guidelines emphasize that the risk of becoming 
infected by a bloodborne disease is extremely low, and 
becomes even less if you follow simple precautions (see 
the August issue of TranScript for more information). 
On the job, those precautions may include using special 
gloves, tools and disinfectants when cleaning restrooms, 
for example. 

The ODOT guidelines recommend that all employees 
who are accidently exposed to body fluids by coming in 
direct contact with them through an open cut, sore, 
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Although the exact date and location of this photo are unknown, highway workers appear intent on “getting Oregon out 


of the mud,” by building a modern paved highway system. 
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needle stick or the like, should seek medical attention. 

“The guidelines give clear directions and clear guid- 
ance to employees about what precautions to take and 
what to do if they are accidently exposed to body flu- 
ids,” White said. 

According to the ODOT guidelines, employees who 
have been exposed must notify their supervisors imme- 
diately. If the employee refuses to get medical help, the 
employee must complete an incident report form and 
sign a statement verifying he or she chose not to accept 
medical treatment. 

“ODOT is committed to doing everything possible to 
keep employees from getting exposed. If they do get ac- 
cidently exposed to body fluids, we expect employees to 
get immediate medical help. But if you decline treat- 
ment, we want to know you declined it,” White said. 


Safety team members represent all regions 


White’s safety team, which developed the bloodborne 
disease guidelines, includes ODOT Safety Training Co- 
ordinator Gene Rushing; Max Buffington (Region 1); 
Bob Harrison (Region 2); Loy Neavoll (Region 3); Jerry 
Hakes (Region 4); and Jerry Gausnell (Region 5). Stu 
Dailey, a training coordinator from Region 3, rounded 
out the team to help research and draft the guidelines. 

ODOT?’s guidelines comply with state and federal 
rules. The Oregon Occupational Safety and Health Divi- 
sion (OR-OSHA) adopted the Federal Bloodborne 
Pathogen Standard, effective July 1, 1992. The 
standard’s purpose is to limit and control occupational 
exposure to blood and other potentially infectious mate- 
rials. The standard covers all employees who could rea- 
sonably be expected to come into contact with human 
blood or other potentially infectious materials at work. 

For more information about the ODOT bloodborne 
disease guidelines, call the Safety and Employee Service 
Section at (503) 378-2638, or your region safety officer. 
For details about the OR-OSHA Bloodborne Pathogens 
Standard, call OR-OSHA in Salem at 378-3272. Either 
office can share guidelines and standards, or discuss 
your concerns and your individual work site situation. 

Jean Palmateer, RTAP Assistant, ODOT Public Transit 
Section, contributed to this article. Other information in 
this article came from the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, and the Oregon Health Division. 
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Appointments 
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Retirements 


Retirees’ report 


Obituaries 
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Michael Arneson, associate transportation engineer, 
Roseburg. 

Rod Blaylock, engineering specialist/entry, Roseburg. 

Michael Buren, geologist 2, Milwaukee. 

Jeffrey Canas, engineering specialist 2, Ontario. 

Edward Chamberland, associate transportation engi- 
neer, Salem. 

Maria Cortez, motor vehicle representative 1, 
McMinnville. 

Rich Crossler-Laird, associate transportation engineer, 
Medford. 

Robert Fynn, associate transportation engineer, Portland. 

Corina Gonzalez, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Terry Harbour, planner 2, Roseburg. 

Tonja Holy, motor vehicle representative 1, Medford. 

David Humphreys, highway maintenance specialist/en- 
try, Spray. 

Kent Johnson, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Salem. 

Randy Kessler, engineering specialist 3, Bend. 


Sam Ayash, associate transportation engineer to trans- 
portation engineer 1, Salem. 

Keith Ayres, engineering specialist 2 to engineering spe- 
cialist 3, Roseburg. 

Timothy Bednar, highway maintenance assistant super- 
visor to administrative specialist 2, Bend. 

Ronald Bornemeier, highway maintenance worker to 
highway maintenance specialist, Portland. 

Dennis Bottorff, engineering specialist 1 to engineering 
specialist 2, Ontario. 

Larry Bush, transportation engineer 1 to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 

William Chase, motor vehicle representative 3 to motor 
vehicle office manager 2, Bend. 

Jerry Cnossen, highway maintenance assistant supervi- 


Robert Knorr, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Laura Lesher, engineering specialist/entry, Roseburg. 

Gene Lilly, engineering specialist 1, Astoria. 

Bret Miller, associate transportation engineer, Roseburg. 

Michael Moule, associate transportation engineer, Bend. 

Frank Nelson, supervising transportation engineer E, 
Salem. 

Mark Parker, highway maintenance worker, Springfield. 

Sean Parker, engineering specialist 3, Eugene. 

Wendy Peters, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 

Luis Rivas, environmental engineer 1, Salem. 

Leeanna Rowe, highway maintenance worker, Ontario. 

Mohamad Sahli, associate transportation engineer, 
Roseburg. 

Harold Snyder, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Hermiston. 

Deborah Stubblefield, highway maintenance worker, 
Ashland. 

Karin Trenkel, highway maintenance worker, Ontario. 

John Voorheis, engineering specialist 3, Medford. 


sor to administrative specialist 2, Lakeview. 

Timothy Dodson, transportation engineer 2 to supervis- 
ing transportation engineer D, Salem. 

Terry Gardner, highway maintenance specialist to ad- 
ministrative specialist 2, Moro. 

Stevan Garlick, transportation engineer 2 to transporta- 
tion engineer 3, Salem. 

Patrick Guillen, highway maintenance specialist to high- 
way maintenance assistant supervisor, Grants Pass. 

Christine Hansen, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Roseburg. 

David Hardaker, motor vehicle representative 3 to mo- 
tor vehicle office manager 2, Gladstone. 

Verne Haskins, highway maintenance specialist to ad- 
ministrative specialist 2, Klamath Falls. 


Robert Ferree, highway maintenance specialist, Baker 
City, retired in June after 36 years of service. 
Roland Roberts, highway maintenance supervisor 2, 


Oakridge, retired in July after 30 years of service. 
Claire Swingle, office specialist 2, Salem, retired in July 
after 48 years of service. 


Since retiring from DMV in 1991, Phoebie Cox has 
remodeled her mobile home, adding 2 covered cedar 
decks, a breezeway and a new garage. “Remodeling takes 
more money than you expect,” she said. 

She also plans to spend more time tracing her family 
history. She already has traced some family as far back 
as the 1500s. 


“I have enjoyed every minute of retirement,” she said. 
After retiring from ODOT in 1989, Fremont Sturm and 


Walter Martin, retired from Highway, died August 8. 
He was 69. 
Arnold Malone, retired from Highway, died July 6. He 


his wife, Helga, made 2 trips to Germany, his homeland. 

“Tt was the first time since World War II that I could 
visit my old home,” said Fremont. 

He and Helga enjoy hiking in old growth forests in the 
Pacific Northwest. “We try to visit them all.” When Fre- 
mont isn’t hiking or traveling, he spends time collecting 
and filling his 2 acres with plants, mostly bonsai trees. “I 
literally have thousand of plants. I’m really grateful the 
summer hasn’t been hard on them,” he said. 


was 70. 
Harold Curnutt, retired from Highway, died August 19. 
He was 67. 


Service award 


30 years 
Lawrence Benedict, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 
Paul Burns, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Jerry Maness, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
John White, highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Juntura. 


20 years 
Linda Drake, right-of-way agent 1, Bend. 
Eberhard Engelmann, principal executive/manager P, 

Salem. 

Mark Ford, principal executive/manager F, Salem. 
Donna Kilber, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 
Irving Patton, electrician, Salem. 
Peg, motor vehicle representative 2, Portland. 
Stanley Plummer, traffic signal technician 2, Salem. 
Mary Williams, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 


15 years 
Glen Ebsen, public service representative 4, Ashland. 
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Lawrence Benedict 
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Lee McLeod — DMV Hearings, from Marion County 
Sheriff Deputy Green, Salem, for the extra effort 
scheduling their officers for hearings. “Since compli- 
ments are few in this business, I thought you should 
be aware of this one.” 

Enterprise DMV — from Vikki Price, Nyssa, for the cour- 
teous service she received when inquiring about taking 
the driving test. “I had a light out on my car, but they 
rescheduled the test and treated me so nicely. Enterprise 
is an exceptionally fine-staffed office.” 

District 9 Landscape Crew, Moro — from the citizens of 
Arlington, for recent landscaping improvements along 
the I-84 access ramps entering the city. 

ODOT — from Bill Brimhall, District 6, Roseburg, for 
the individuals who attended his retirement dinner. 
“Your presence served to make it one of the most 
memorable occasions of my life, and I thank you.” 

DMV Field Services — “Some of the treatment of cus- 
tomers was condescending — shaking a pen ina 
customer’s face to make a point, talking very loudly in 
a parental tone. It seemed that perhaps the treatment 
of limited English speakers was less respectful. Front 
line staff needs to develop sensitivity and cultural 
awareness. Given the portion of Spanish speaking cus- 
tomers in this office, more front line staff should be 
able to be at least minimally courteous in Spanish.” 

Don Forbes — from Kenneth McFarling, Portland, for 
participating with ODOT’s Washington counterparts 
to arrange for the display and demonstration of the 


Paul Burns 


Robert Ferris, highway maintenance supervisor 1, The 
Dalles. 

Joseph Kelly, highway maintenance specialist, Ashland. 

Jeff Norman, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 

Jean Schmidt, motor vehicle representative 3, Salem. 

Deborah Shields, support services supervisor 3, Salem. 


10 years 

Daniel Bissell, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 
Timothy Burks, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 
Frona Caldwell, office coordinator, Salem. 
David Campbell, associate transportation engineer, 

Portland. 
Richard Carstens, carpenter, Salem. 
Donald Clark, associate transportation engineer, Salem. 
Lucien Darensburg, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 
Mark Friesen, highway maintenance specialist, Salem. 
Raydel Killgore, engineering specialist 2, Troutdale. 
Peter Pagter, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Ronald Snell, associate transportation engineer, Bend. 
James Walz, communications systems analyst 3, Salem. 


John White 


Jerry Maness 


X2000 equipment. “I appreciate the kindness of your 
invitation, thanks to which many Oregonians — my- 
self among them — enjoyed the pleasant 

experience and interpersonal action of 
traveling from Portland to Salem 
aboard X2000 cars.” 

DMV Field Services — “The office 
needs more help — people are 
waiting too long to be served.” 

Bill Tucker — District 3, Santiam 
Junction, from Celeste Parnell, for 
the help she received when her tire 
blew out. “Bill took me back to my 
car and changed my tire. He was 
courteous and helpful. I want his 
supervisor to know how much | 
appreciate his doing this for me.” 


We welcome letters about 
TranScript articles. To com- 
ment, send your letter to the 
Communications Branch, 


Room 140, Salem, 97310. Your 
letter should be limitd to 300 
or fewer words, refrain from 
personal attacks and be sub- 
stantiated by facts. 
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Jane Simril 
Motor Vehicle 
Representative 2 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Portland 


Jane Simril 


“T feel there is no better 
learning experience than 
open meetings; to be able 
to hear presentations 
from supervisors or 
department heads and to 
ask questions — that’s 
communication. Setting 
up conferences, such as 
the Examiner’s 
Conference, would be 
ideal, but very costly. So 
how about doing more 
videos from different 
areas to let us know 
who’s doing what.” 


Ray Herrera 
Engineering Specialist 1 
Transportation Region 1 
Milwaukie 


Ray Herrera 


“T feel that non- 
management employees 
need to be given a chance 
to give their input. Their 
ideas need to be listened 
to and considered. They 
should not be expected 
to only say what 
management wants to 
hear. They should have 
their own voice.” 


Candid 


John Linder 
Engineering Specialist 2 
Transportation 

Region 5 

La Grande 


John Linder 


“The key to improving 
internal communications 
at ODOT is that we can 
speak openly without the 
fear of reproach.” 


Mickie Ayer 
Office Specialist 1 
District 7 

Coos Bay 


Mickie Ayer 
“The responsible 
utilization of voice mail. 
It’s been my experience 
that calls are not 
returned promptly, or 
often not at all, and 
sometimes the person 
you call is so backlogged 
they have someone else 
returning the calls for 
them. This (voice mail) 
could be an effective tool 
if used correctly.” 


What would be the best 
way to improve internal 
communications at ODOT? 


Jerry Higley 
Office Manager 2 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Gresham 


Jerry Higley 


“The best way would be 
to meet together in small 
groups with represen- 
tatives from all branches 
and areas of the 
department to talk about 
common goals and 
problems.” 


David Stepp 
Motor Vehicle 
Representative 1 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Hillsboro 


David Stepp 


“Use the computers 
more for message 
sending.” 


Correction 


Karen Rice 
Executive Assistant 
Director’s Office 
Salem 


Karen Rice 


“Employees — all 
employees, both up and 
down the organization — 
should do everything they 
can to effectively 
communicate necessary 
information. And that 
includes using all the 
resources we have at our 
disposal, being timely, 
and getting it right the 
first time around.” 


Cheryl Black 
Motor Vehicle 
Representative 1 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Lake Oswego 


ae 
Chery! Black 
“Communication can 
always be improved by 
individuals and agencies 
if an attitude of 
approachability is 
developed and 
maintained, regardless of 
position or status. 
Showing a willingness 
and openness to discuss 
matters of concern 
without being judgmental 
or partial can only help to 
keep interaction channels 


In the August TranScript, Norma Kearney’s open.” 


job title was incorrectly listed. Kearney is an 
Engineering Specialist 2 in Transportation 


(ky TranScript is printed on recycled paper. Region 2. 
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